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he dispatched a fleet built in the Euphrates for that particular purpose. The fleet ravaged the coast of Elam; thereupon the King of Elam raided into Babylonia, and retreated taking with him Ashur-nadin-shun as a prisoner, and leaving behind a king of his own making. Sennacherib captured this king, but the Assyrian's pursuit was evaded by the Elamite mountaineers, and he retired foiled, to Nineveh. Thereupon the Babylonians set up another king, who was duly supported by a force from Elam. Sennacherib won what he called a great victory, which was probably a virtual defeat, since he failed to remove the new king of Babylon; but when the King of Elam died he returned to the attack, and this time not only deposed the king but sacked and burnt the city of Babylon itself. The Babylonians were accustomed to having the crown of Babylonia treated as a shuttlecock by Assyria and Elam; that they would doubtless have forgiven, but they did not forgive the desecration of their shrines and the insults offered to their deities.
Sennacherib's chroniclers tell us practically nothing of the years following the sack of Babylon; it was their business to record successes, or what passed for successes, and to ignore manifest failures. Such a failure, according to the Egyptian and Hebrew tradition, did in fact overtake Sennacherib. Egypt under a new pharaoh, Tirhakah, returned to her old device of stirring up the petty kings of the south. Sennacherib marched south, again besieged Lachish and Libnah in Philistia, while his marshal, or Rabshakeh, made a demonstration before Jerusalem; and then, finding that Tirhakah was collecting forces, marched to besiege Pelusium, at the head of the isthmus of Suez.
While he was beseiging Pelusium there was a terrific outbreak of plague in the camp of the Assyrians, which compelled the break-up of the siege and a hasty retreat. Both the Egyptians and the Hebrews attributed the Assyrian disaster to Divine intervention; though the Egyptians have nothing to say about Jerusalem, and the Hebrews do not mention that the Assyrian camp was before Pelusium: the most natural inference from the Scripture text would be that is was still at Libnah.
Sennacherib was assassinated in 682 by two of his sons. The third, Ashur-akh-iddina, or Esarhaddon, who was probably acting as gov-, ernor of Babylonia, made good his own claim to the throne and expelled the assassins. The new king would seem to have already secured, the favor of the Babylonians, and distinguished himself by restoring the ruined city, and replacing its old inhabitants. Chaldean and Elamite invaders found the population hostile, and Esarhaddon chose to treat the Elamites with diplomatic friendliness instead of following the normal custom of repaying the invasion of Babylonia by an invasion of Elam.
In fact, there were dangers threatening from the north which made